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1. Introduction 

In Telegdi's study of Iranian loanwords in the Aramaic of the Talmud, he looked at the 
chronology of the loans according to the Old and Middle Iranian phonetic developments 
that they reflect. He concluded that most of the Iranian loanwords, including the more 
basic and more common words, were pre-Sassanian. He observed that many of them have 
counterparts in other Aramaic dialects, and he inferred that these loanwords must have 
been transmitted through Imperial Aramaic. Even though Imperial Aramaic was still 
widely used in the Seleucid Era, it was then probably a more vigorous medium for 
distributing Greek loanwords than Iranian loanwords. Hence, most of the older Iranian 
words in the Talmud were of Achaemenid date (Telegdi 1935:228). 

This conclusion fits comfortably with the current dominant view of Achaemenid- 
Hellenistic continuity, according to which Achaemenid institutions and relationships 
were not parts of an alien political veneer, to be swept away under Greco-Macedonian 
rule. Rather, they were parts of the imperial framework on which Hellenistic political and 
social structures were built (e.g., Boiy 2000:268). We could expect Iranian words and 
names in Hellenistic Babylonian texts to reflect this. All other things being equal, we 
could expect Iranian common nouns and proper names of the kinds found in Achaemenid 
Babylonian texts to persist, especially in early Hellenistic Babylonian texts. We could 
expect Iranian nouns and names to be distributed in later Seleucid texts in a way that 
might reflect the coexistence of Achaemenid elements with Greek institutions and 
populations, or the gradual replacement of one by the other. We could expect Iranian 
nouns and names to become more frequent in Arsacid Babylonian texts, after the Iranian 
re-conquest of Babylonia. 

Similar views were voiced, for example, by GJ.P. McEwan, whose study of the 
Hellenistic Babylonian temple began by postulating that 

[the Macedonian takeover] was a coup d'etat, which replaced the rulers while 
leaving the basic structure of the imperial administration basically unchanged. 
Such changes as occurred were the result of a gradual reshaping of the structures 
to fit the needs of the Greek ruling class and the creation of Greek institutions, 
which were intended to meet the needs of the Greek population, rather than to 
supplant local institutions (McEwan 1981:vii) 
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and whose closing inferences include the observations that 

[v]ery few new [administrative and professional] titles occur for the first time in 
the Hellenistic period and of those that do the majority are clearly Babylonian in 
origin [the list in n. 423 includes one Iranian title, two Greek titles]. Furthermore, 
relatively few titles were taken over from the Persian period [the list in n. 424 
includes three, perhaps four, Iranian titles] . . . Only two Greek titles are found 
(dioiketes and prostates), and both refer to Greek administrative officers. 
(McEwanl981:184f.) 

Oelsner considered that contemporary Iranian dialects were not reflected in Hellenistic 
Babylonian sources, and even under Arsacid rule, Iranian language was confined to the 
rulers, without impact on Babylonian written material. Inherited Iranian items were 
negligible (Oelsner 1986:147). Boiy saw the effect of political circumstances somewhat 
differently, finding many Iranian titles in Hellenistic texts from Babylon, seeing them as 
the persistent Achaemenid inheritance, and considering the larger number of Iranian 
names in astronomical diaries of Arsacid date to mark the reassertion of Iranian rule 
(Boiy 2000:268). 

The terms of comparison are uneven. Achaemenid cuneiform sources greatly outweigh 
post-Achaemenid ones. There are more Achaemenid texts and they represent more 
archives or archive fragments. They represent a greater range of formal types, they record 
a greater range of transactions and behaviors, and they transmit more Iranian words and 
names. 

Iranian common nouns appear in Babylonian texts very soon after the Achaemenid 
conquest of Babylonia (e.g., pardesu [*pardesa-] Cyr. 212:3, 533 B.C.). Over time they 
become more numerous, but many occur only once or twice. Others are found in only one 
or two archival sources. Iranian administrative terms are especially common in texts 
dealing with contract agriculture. They are not connected with farming itself and only 
indirectly connected with the juridical conditions of contracting; rather, they are 
connected with the people involved, as property holders, rentiers, or their agents. The 
unusually large number of items in the Murasu archive probably reflects peculiarities of 
the Murasus' social and political connections. 

All this suggests that those parts of Babylonian society that used written records made 
frequent contact with Iranian institutions, but mostly under exceptional conditions. Even 
so, a generalization based only on frequency of written occurrences neglects other 
indications of Iranian presence in current language. Cautionary examples are the words 
ahsadrapanu 'satrap,' ammarkaru 'accountant,' ardabu 'artabe (measure),' ganzabarru 
'treasurer.' They are all sparsely attested in Achaemenid Babylonian texts, but all have 
counterparts in other languages of the Achaemenid Empire and its successors, all recur in 
post-Achaemenid Babylonian texts, and all, therefore, probably more common in 
Achaemenid Babylonia than the surviving written occurrences alone suggest. 

Iranian personal names also begin to appear in Babylonian texts soon after the 
Achaemenid conquest, at first marking the establishment of Iranian political control (e.g., 
Gubaru [*Gaubaruva-], appointed satrap in 535 BC or earlier). They appear with 
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increasing frequency. Iranian names occur with Babylonian (or West Semitic) patronyms 
and Babylonian names occur with Iranian patronyms. People with Iranian names occur 
almost everywhere and at almost every social level in legal and administrative texts, but 
they are absent from the small number of texts connected with temples and their 
properties. 

All this permits the view that Iranians moved into Babylonian society mostly from the top 
down, that intermarriage and acculturation were reciprocal and perhaps widespread, but 
that the populations connected with temples were perhaps more conservative than the 
society at large. We could expect Hellenes and Hellenic institutions to do something 
similar after the Macedonian conquest. We could expect to find Greeks occupying or 
overseeing Babylonian and specifically Achaemenid administrative posts, and also to 
find Greeks having children with Babylonians who were already related to Iranians, at 
least in the first generations after the conquest. 

There are far fewer post-Achaemenid Babylonian legal and administrative texts than 
Achaemenid documents: hundreds, rather than thousands. They come from fewer places: 
most are from Uruk in the south and Babylon in the north; isolates or small groups are 
from Larsa in the south, Nippur in central Babylonia, and Borsippa, Cutha, and Kish- 
Hursagkalama in the north. They come from a narrower range of social and economic 
contexts. Some deal with aspects of land tenure and land use (Van der Spek 1986, 1995), 
but none with contract agriculture. Most record transactions by people connected, directly 
or indirectly, with temples (McEwan 1981: 3, Oelsner 1978:108, Joannes 2000:160 and 
others, but contrast Doty 1977: 150f.), the very population least "Iranized" in earlier texts. 
The frequency of Greek names in these texts, however, shows that the population 
represented in them was not socially isolated (below §3). 

Post-Achaemenid literary, learned and scientific texts, almost all from Uruk and Babylon, 
are much more numerous than similar Achaemenid texts, but their contents are immune 
to the political and linguistic context. The conspicuous exceptions are the chronicles and 
the short "historical" passages of the astronomical diaries. 2 The literary and learned 
archives nevertheless show plainly that a very high order of training in cuneiform was 
available. If Babylonians no longer recorded very much of their legal, administrative and 
economic activity on clay and in cuneiform, the reason was not that they could not learn 
the cuneiform scribal craft. 

All in all, there are not very many Iranian nouns and names in post-Achaemenid 
Babylonian texts, even with generous assumptions about what might be Iranian. I append 
a collection of items culled from texts written between the fourth and first centuries BC, 
including 12 common nouns and 4 doubtful and uncertain items, and 28 proper names 
and 4 doubtful and uncertain items. To summarize: 

Of the common nouns, 1 1 appear in early Hellenistic or Seleucid texts, 3 4 in 
Arsacid texts, 4 and 1 in texts of both periods. 5 



2 And, in another way, the "Greco-Babyloniaca" texts, not germane here. 

3 abistatu 1 -, ACH ahsadrapdnu, ACH ardabu, azddkara, ACH ddtabarru, ACH ddtu, ACli ganzabarru, 
ACli gardu 'a 2 , iterisupdtu 1 ', zenabarru. Here and throughout, ACH indicates that the word or 
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Of the 1 1 common nouns in early Hellenistic or Seleucid texts, 7 also 

appear in Achaemenid Babylonian texts and 1 in other Achaemenid 

sources. 

Of the 4 common nouns in Arsacid texts, 2 also appear in Achaemenid 

Babylonian texts, and 1 in the Babylonian version of an Achaemenid 

inscription. 

The single common noun that appears in both Seleucid and Arsacid texts 

(ammarkaru) also appears in Achaemenid Babylonian texts and other 

Achaemenid and post- Achaemenid sources. 
Of the proper names, 14 appear in early Hellenistic or Seleucid texts, 6 18 in 
Arsacid texts, 7 none in texts of both periods. 

Of the 14 names in early Hellenistic or Seleucid texts, 4 also appear in 

Achaemenid Babylonian texts. 

Of the 18 names in Arsacid texts, 5 also appear in Achaemenid 

Babylonian texts; 7 are names of kings and queens. 

The distribution of these items over time is broadly consistent with our historical 
presumptions. There are more Iranian common nouns in Seleucid texts than in Arsacid 
texts, consistent with the presumption that some Achaemenid institutions remained in 
place — or else that some Achaemenid terminology had become common enough to be 
useful in new circumstances. There are more Iranian personal names in Arsacid texts than 
in Seleucid texts, consistent with the presumption that the return of Iranian rule meant 
more Iranian impact on Babylonia. Some of the Iranian names in Arsacid texts are the 
names of kings and queens found in date formulas, colophons, or the "historical" 
passages of astronomical diaries, and all of the others are the names of princes, generals, 
or officials. Hence, these names reflect the political facts of Arsacid rule, having little to 
do with the conditions of Arsacid Babylonian society. 

Some items in the appended list suggest comments that may allow us to refine or emend 
these generalizations. 



2. Survival or Recurrence of Common Nouns 

A few of the Iranian items in post-Achaemenid Babylonian texts belong to the common 
Achaemenid legacy to the ancient world, with counterpart words from the same donor 
forms found in Aramaic, Greek, and other languages of the Achaemenid territories, their 
surroundings and successors. 



name is also attested in Achaemenid Babylonian texts; ? indicates uncertainty about the 
Iranian source of the word. 

4 apaddna, kumarru 1 - , ACH uppudetu. 

5 ACH dmmarkaru. 

6 ^<^Apammu, Artasdri \ Bagamasta (Bagabarta), ACH Besu^, Gupdra, ACH Indaparnu, 
Mitrd, Mitriupastu, Nabarzdnu, Papa, Pirsind \ Pirita^, Remd- '. 

1 Ar ^abuzdnd, ACH Artabdnd, ACH Aspasine, Aspastdnu, Asiabatar" 1 ', ACH Bagajdsd, Gutarzd, 
Indupane'- ', Ispubarzd, ACH Mitraddtu, ACH Mitrdtu, Piriustdnd, Raznumitrd, Re Hnu, Tigrdnu, 
Urri^a, Urudd (Urudesu), Urrahsur. 
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a. ahsadrapanu 

The most conspicuous and most ubiquitous Achaemenid Iranian word is 'satrap.' The 
Babylonian form, ahsadrapanu, is rarely (if ever) used in Babylonian to refer to the 
provincial governor of Babylonia. 8 Most Achaemenid Babylonian references to 
provincial governors use variations on the titles pihdtu or belplhdti. In this respect, 
Achaemenid Babylonian texts preserve Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian usage despite 
the fact that the province of Babylonia and Syria, later of Babylonia alone, was a new 
political and administrative entity, without parallel in the earlier empires. In post- 
Achaemenid Babylonian texts, most references to provincial governors use an old word 
in a new sense, muma "iru, literally 'commander,' sometimes written logographically 
LU.GAL UKKIN, literally 'chief of the assembly' (below). In this case, then, Achaemenid 
Babylonian shows a persistence of indigenous pre- Achaemenid terminology despite a 
change in the reality that it labels. By contrast, post- Achaemenid Babylonian does not 
adopt a loanword, but changes from an inherited Babylonian term to a newly coined 
usage based on older Babylonian elements (below). 

At least one Achaemenid Babylonian text, however, uses ahsadrapanu in a generic sense, 
referring to an office and its authority, rather than in an identifying sense, referring to an 
office-holder. PBS 2/1 21 (424 B.C.) is a contract for the release of a distrained person. It 
mentions the possibility of a complaint lodged before "king, satrap, or judge." Here, 
'satrap' refers not to political or administrative power, but to judicial authority at a level 
below the royal and above the local. 9 The single Arsacid occurrence of the title (BRM 2 
56:19. 128 BC or later), has similar generic sense, referring to the office rather than a 
specific official, and it also refers to judicial rather than political or administrative 
authority. The text records a sale of rights to income in the form of rations, entitles the 
buyer to demand that the seller make an oral declaration of the sale before the 'satrap.' 

These two texts use the title with similar nuance in similar situations, but each uses it in 
exceptional phrases. That is, this is not an instance of formal continuity of legal formulas, 
disconnected from historical circumstances. It may rather be either a matter of an actual 
persistence of Achaemenid practice or else a matter of the reinstallation of something 
similar, characterized in similar terms, under Arsacid rule. 



8 Schmitt 1976; Stolper 1989:288f., especially 291 sub p; Dandamayev 1992:5ff., with 
references and literature. 

9 put minima dini u ragdmu la sumudu sa PN ana sarri LU dh-sd-ad-ra-pa-nu u dajjdni 
ana muhhika la usdmadu nasdku . . . ina umu PN ana sarri LU dh-sd-ad-ra-pa-nu u 
dajjdnu ina muhhi PN 2 ultdmidu: I guarantee that I will bring a lawsuit or lodge a 
complaint against you to king, satrap, or judge ... If PN makes a charge against PN 2 to 
king, satrap, or judge (he will pay a fine) PBS 2/1 21:7 and 11 (Darius II, year 1). A 
broken passage of Stolper Entrepreneurs and Empire No. 109 also cites a 'satrap' by title, 
perhaps by name, in similar context, as Dandamayev 1992:6 remarks. 
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b. ammarkaru, ganzabarru 

Other ubiquitous Achaemenid titles are *ganzabara-, 'treasurer,' and *hamarakara-, 
'accountant,' both with reflexes in Achaemenid Babylonian texts and in Seleucid 
Babylonian texts. 10 

In Achaemenid Babylonian, ganzabarru appears (as yet) only in texts from the reign of 
Darius I, referring to a single man. His name is Iranian, Bdgasaru (*Bagasrava-). He held 
property near Babylon managed by subordinates and entrepreneurs. Other texts give him 
a Babylonian title, rab kdsiri, that may be an attempt to translate Iranian *ganzabara-. n 
All this suggests that the official was a man high status, perhaps comparable to the royal 
treasurer (gzbr) at Babylon, Mithradata, named in the Old Testament account of the 
return of the Jewish exiles, 12 but the use of an Iranian word suggests that something about 
the office — whether status or function — was new to Achaemenid government. 13 

By contrast, the title ammarkaru (with various spellings), 'accountant,' appears only in 
late Achaemenid texts, identifying several different men, all with Babylonian names, 
serving as witnesses to legal documents-that is, Babylonians who actually attended the 
places where commercial activity and legal recording were carried out. This loanword 
appears to indicate an office or function that had become thoroughly embedded in a level 
of Babylonian society below the controlling elite installed by the Iranian rulers. 

Considering the widespread and long-lasting use of counterpart loanwords in other 
languages, it is not surprising to find that in Hellenistic Babylonia both of these titles 
were used widely (ammarkaru in Babylon and Nippur, ganzabarru in Babylon 
[probably] and Uruk), and for a long time (both until near the end of Seleucid control). 
More striking is the fact that in Hellenistic use, both titles belong to upper ranks of 
temple administration, a sector of Babylonian society where they are not found in 
Achaemenid texts, a sector that otherwise showed a preference for preserving or even 
reintroducing Akkadian administrative titles (McEwan 1981:184f.). But since the earliest 
post- Achaemenid uses of the terms do not clearly belong to this sector, this extension of 
their use may be a Seleucid development, not a reflection of continuity of Achaemenid 
Babylonian institutions. 

c. ddtabarru, ddtu 



10 *ganzabara- (with reflexes in Akkadian, Aramaic, Elamite, Middle Persian, Parthian, 
Hebrew, Arabic, etc.): Stolper 2000; Tavernier 2000:689. *hmarakara- (with reflexes in 
Akkadian, Aramaic, Middle Persian, Parthian, Armenian): Eilers 1940:55; Greenfield 
1940: 180f.; Hinz 1975:121 Dandamayev 1992:36f.; Tavernier 2000:691. 

11 But see Bongenaar 1997: 136f. on theprobems of identifying rab kdsir(i) as a synonym 
of ganzabarru. 

12 Dandamayev 1968; 1992:61. 

13 1 venture to speculate that rab kdsiri was an inadequate translation, that a better 
Akkadian counterpart would be masennu, and that the use of masennu in later 
Achaemenid Babylonian texts might account for the strange absence of the otherwise 
ubiquitous *ganzabara-. 
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Similarly ubiquitous in Achaemenid and post-Achaemenid languages are reflexes of 
*databara-, 'judge,' and data-, 'law.' Despite these common translations, just what 
Achaemenid Babylonian ddtabarrus did and to what Achaemenid Babylonian ddtu refers 
is still a matter of uncertainty. Achaemenid ddtabarrus have both Babylonian and Iranian 
names and they appear as witnesses to legal texts, present at the ordinary conduct of 
business activity. In the Murasu texts from the reign of Artaxerxes I, the title is carried by 
only one man, called ddtabarru of Artareme, the satrap of Babylonia, just as other 
Murasu texts from the reign of Darius II sometimes refer to a judge (LU.DI.KUD) of the 
satrap Gobryas or of the queen Parysatis. 14 This usage suggests that the title refers 
literally to the holder of a commission given by the satrap (or his political counterpart). 
The word ddtu, however, refers specifically to something coming from the king, not from 
his governors, whether it is to be understood generally, as a 'law,' or specifically, as a 
firman issued to settle a particular situation. 15 

Like the post-Achaemenid occurrences of ganzabarru and ammarkaru, the single known 
Seleucid occurrence of ddtabarru falls surprisingly in the realm of temple administration. 

Like the pre- Achaemenid occurrences of ddtu, however, the post-Achaemenid 
occurrences refer to something originating with the king, and at least three of them refer 
specifically to a single written provision. I can add nothing to my earlier speculations on 
this usage: 

If the procedure of converting deposits to interest-bearing obligations ... did 
begin under Achaemenid rule, then a royal regulation bearing on this procedure 
might also have come from an Achaemenid ruler, remaining in force under the 
Seleucids, cited by Babylonian scribes with a term retained since its Achaemenid 
origin. 

[But] if the ddtu in question was indeed Achaemenid, its appearance in legal 
texts written more than a century after the last Achaemenid reigned is remarkable, 
both because an Achaemenid edict was still available for citation, and because the 
drafters of the contracts imputed current validity to it. 16 

d. uppudetu 

For the least ubiquituous of the borrowed Iranian nouns found both in Achaemenid and 
post-Achaemenid Babylonian texts, uppudetu, there is near-consensus on a probable 
etymology and on a generic translation 'overseer.' 17 Counterparts are not yet found in 



14 It is conceivable this or other late Achaemenid Babylonian uses of the logogram 
LU.DI.KUD conceal the loanword ddtabarru, but the phrase sa muhhi ddtu, to identify one 
of a panel of adjudicators of an administrative matter seems to be a partial translation of 
ddtabarru meant to distinguish it from LU.DI.KUD, 'judge,' the title of other members of 
the same panel. 

15 Briant 1996:981-983. Stolper 1993:60ff. 

16 Stolper 1993:60, 62. 

17 Dandamayev 1992:7,135 prefers to interpret the title as '(city) governor.' With the 
odd Achaemenid variant transcribing the postulated Ir. * h upa with appa- (if not a scribal 
error), cf. PN Ummadatu ~ Ammadatu = [ ^mdt or [hw]mdt; see Stolper 1996. 
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non-Babylonian Achaemenid sources. Even the often-cited Parthian counterpart, \vpdyt, 
is not a title, but a personal name, evidently the name of a satrap (Schmitt 1998:170, 193 
sub 1.20). 

Achaemenid Babylonian occurrences are all early, from the reigns of Cambyses and 
Darius I. Holders of the title have names that are both Iranian (only in a Babylonian text 
drawn up in Persia) and Babylonian (always in texts from Babylonia). They appear in 
legal and administrative documents alongside other men entitled 'judge', in one case, also 
along side a man called sa muhhi ddtu, but not in ordinary lists of witnesses. 18 

The single post- Achaemenid occurrence comes about a generation after the Arsacid 
conquest, from the reign of Aspasine (Hyspaosines) of Characene. The text, BOR 4 132, 
again comes from temple administration, indeed from the Esagil at Babylon, but this time 
we are faced with an exceptional amount of information about the title holder, Itti- 
Marduk-balatu. He was a member of an old family, attested since the sixth century BC 
and for seven generations. Members of his family were scholars, the scribes and owners 
of literary astronomical texts. He himself was a cult-singer (kalu) and the owner of a 
manuscript of the Gilgamesh Epic (Oelsner 1964, 2000:802-807). BOR 4 132 specifies 
him with three phrases: as rab bani (i.e., holder of the rab banutu prebend) in the 
vicinity 7 of Babylon, as uppudetu of temples, and as Enuma-Anu-Enlil scribe, that is, 
astrologer. The text records a pronouncement arising from an agreement between the 
satammu of the Esagil temple and the general assembly of the temple, conferring Itti- 
Marduk-balatu's annual income from the temple on his two sons, who were already 
qualified and active astronomical observers. The stated occasion for the transfer is that 
the temple 19 had sent Itti-Marduk-balatu to the king and he was therefore drawing his 
income from the palace organization rather than from the temple. 20 

The problem, of course, is to guess what, if any, of this has to do with the title uppudetu. 
On the face of it, the issue of the text is the man's income from the temple. If it includes 
both the money paid for his work as astrologer and his prebend income, it must also 
include payments made to him in the capacity of uppudetu. In that case, this text is a 
mirror image of one of the earlier occurrences of the title, VAS 6 128, in which an 
appadetu 1 - is part of a panel that ratified a reassignment of ration payment to others. 

Furthermore, although the holder of the title is connected with the temple — like the men 
called, e.g., ganzabarru and ammarkaru — the form of the title and the general import of 



18 The document written in Persia, in the reign of Cambyses, is a record of the sale of a 
slave, in extraordinary form, drawn up before men with various titles, including an 
"uppadetu of the land of Humadesu," i.e., the district of the later Persepolis (Hebraica 8 
134). Two documents written in Babylon late in the reign of Darius I, deal with the use of 
dowry property, drawn up before panels of three judges and an uppadetu (AfO 42-43 6 If. 
Nos. 1 1 and 12). An administrative text recording the assignment of income in barley and 
flour, from Borsippa in the early reign of Darius I, was drawn up before a panel of two 
judges, a man entitled ed sa muhhi datum, another entitled appadetu, and other men with 
administrative titles (VAS 6 128). 

19 "We", i.e., the satammu and kinistu. 

20 hisihti ina bob ekalli, line 7 contrasted with payment to be made ina hisihtini, line 22. 
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the text suggest that the office was not part of the standing organization of the specific 
temple, Esagil, itself. 

There is no clear connection between the early Achaemenid Babylonian uses of the title 
and its Arsacid Babylonian use to suggest that the recurrence of the title represents a 
survival of Achaemenid administrative practice or institutions. 

e. artabu, apaddna 

Of the few common nouns of Iranian origin found in both Achaemenid and post- 
Achaemenid Babylonian that are not titles or parts of titles, the most widely attested is 
artabu, '(the measure) artabe.' Comparable forms appear in Aramaic, Demotic, Elamite 
and Greek. In Achaemenid Elamite texts from Persepolis the artabe is part of the ordinary 
system of measurement of capacity. In Achaemenid Babylonian, however, the word has 
appeared as yet only twice: once early, in an administrative text from the reign of 
Cambyses, and once late, in a legal text from the reign of Artaxerxes I (where it occurs 
beside the usual Babylonian measures of capacity). 21 In the administrative text, the 
choice of the Iranian loanword might have been an idiosyncrasy of the clerk who wrote 
the record or of the office for which he worked. The legal text, however, was in principle 
an enforceable contract. To be enforceable, the terms had to be comprehensible. Hence, 
the use of the Iranian term implies a general recognition of the word and its precise value 
as a measure. 22 It seems likely that this word and the measure to which it refers were 
more widely used in Achaemenid Babylonia than the two written attestations would 
suggest. 

The post- Achaemenid occurrences of artabu are numerous but concentrated. They all 
come from one group of texts, and they may all be from one hand. All are in 
administrative letter-orders belonging to the Brewer's Archive from a temple of Nabu, 
probably in Borsippa, written in the reigns of Alexander III, Alexander IV and 
Antigonus. Other texts of the same kind from the same source make it clear that the 
Iranian loanword artabu is a perfect synonym for the common Babylonian word masihu, 
'measure.' If it was a perfect synonym, it was a genuine loanword, not a foreign word for 
special purpose. This inference furthers the suggestion that the Iranian word had entered 
common use in Achaemenid Babylonian language — whether Akkadian or Aramaic. But 
at the same time, since the system of Babylonian measures of capacity was not altered or 
replaced, this synonymy also suggests that the word had nothing to do with any 
specifically Achaemenid institution or practice. What survived into the first years of 
Macedonian was just a word. Its survival implies more for Achaemenid Babylonian 
usage than for post- Achaemenid Babylonian history. 

The post- Achaemenid Babylonian apaddna has a nearly opposite implication. The word 
does not actually appear in any Achaemenid text from Babylonia, but only in the 
Babylonian version of a late Achaemenid inscription from Susa (A 2 Sa). The late Arsacid 
occurrence refers specifically to a building in Seleucia. Since the building cannot be an 



21 Camb. 316 and JCS 53 113 No. 12, see Stolper 2001:115. 

22 But I do not know the precise value intended. At Persepolis in the time of Darius I, the 
artabe was 30 QA; at Uruk in the time of Nebuchadnezzar II, the masihu was 45 QA 
(Beaulieu 1989). 
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Achaemenid survival, there is no reason to suppose that the word is an Achaemenid 
survival. It is more likely to be a convergent Arsacid Iranian term, reintroduced into 
Babylonia, than an Achaemenid term preserved by the Seleucid conquerors and adopted 
by their Arsacid successors. In either of these cases, the word is a symptom of what rulers 
of Babylonia did, not what Babylonian society preserved and transmitted to its rulers. 

3. Acculturation 

That the populations represented in post- Achaemenid legal and administrative texts were 
not socially isolated is evident from combinations of Babylonian and Greek names and 
patronyms and sometimes Babylonian-Greek double names, especially in the Uruk texts. 
They, imply intermarriage, acculturation, and social or political opportunism, but Iranian 
names are no longer involved. 23 

The material includes only one case of an Iranian name with Babylonian patronym, 
(Mitra, son of Bel-[...]). It is in a text from 305 BC, so it does not have any implication 
for post- Achaemenid circumstances, for the father must have given his son an Iranian 
name in the final moments of Achaemenid control. The material includes only one case 
of a Babylonian name with an Iranian patronym (Bel-hatini \ son of Guparu), from the 
reign of Antiochus I. 

Combinations of Iranian and Greek names appear only at the highest political levels. The 
Iranian name of an early Seleucid prince ( Apammu, son of Antiochus I) perhaps reflects 
dynastic policy, a need to acknowledge the Iranian in-laws of the Seleucids. A post- 
Seleucid instance of a Greek-named son of an Iranian-named ruler (Timotheos, son of 
Aspasine; cf. Antiochus, son of Ar'abuzana) surely reflects the "philhellenism" of rulers 
in the generation around the Arsacid conquest of Mesopotamia. Neither has implications 
for the status of the Iranian heritage in Babylonia itself. 

On the other hand, Zadok sees the Babylonian spellings Indupane and Urudesu as 
Babylonian transcriptions of the Greek representations of underlying Middle Iranian 
names (Zadok 1997a; I would add Aspasine as another example of the same 
phenomenon). If so, they are evidence that Greek was a vehicle for transmitting new 
Iranian names to Babylonians. At least for the writers of the Astronomical Diaries, and 
perhaps more generally, Greek had become the dominant extraneous language in 
Babylonia by the generation after the Arsacid conquest. 24 



23 Oelsner 1991. There are fewer Greek names in the texts from Babylon than in the texts 
from Uruk. Some of them belong to men stationed in Babylon by the rulers, that is, men 
whose presence had nothing to do with acculturation (Boiy 2000:264). 

24 This might also explain other spellings of Iranian names in the Astronomical Diaries 
that depart from the orthographic conventions of Achaemenid Babylonian, notably 
transcriptions with final -d (or other long vowel) where Old Iranian morphology would 
require another ending and Middle Iranian might have none (e.g., notably Artabdnd, but 
cf. also Ar ^abuzdnd, Bagajasd, Gutarzd, Ispubarzd, Mitraddtd, Piriustdnd, Raznumitrd, 
Urudd). This phenomenon is less common among Iranian names from legal and 
administrative texts, all earlier than the pertinent names in the Diaries (but note Mitra 
[305 BC], Papa, Pirita [305 BC], Rema ? ). -»Pallis 1953:000 held that Timarchos, 
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When post-Achaemenid Babylonian texts use titles of Iranian origin to identify named 
individuals, in almost all cases the names of these individuals are Babylonian, and so are 
their patronyms and family names. This is true both of Seleucid and of Arsacid texts. 

ammarkaru: Tanittu-Bel/Bel-bullissu; Ahhu^a/Enlil-sum-usur/ZMannu-Enlil-dari 

ganzabarru: Anu-ab-usur; Musallim-Anu 

gardu 'a: Kitu-Anu/Idat-Anu; Anu-mar-ittannu/Rihat-Anu//Anu-ah-ittannu 

uppudetu: Itti-Marduk-balatu/Bel-ahhe-usur//Musezib 

zenabarru : Rihat-Nana/Ate 5 - d B el 

The egregious exception is the explicitly Greek 'herald' Kalinikos (Kallinuksu Emanaja 
azddkara) of 314 BC. 25 This is a clear instance of a Greek occupying an Achaemenid 
position identified with an Iranian term in the generation of the Macedonian conquest. 
Unfortunately, it is the only such instance in the Babylonian texts, and we have no real 
knowledge of what the position was. 

Conversely, the titles associated with Iranian personal names in post-Achaemenid texts, 
and both are expressed in outwardly Babylonian form: 

Aspastdnu LU.GAL uqa 
Indaparnu LU.NAM [...] 
Mitradata [LU.GAL ujqdnu 
Mitratu LU.GAL.GAL uqa 
Urrahsu LU.GAL uqa 

A possible exception is Urudesu LU.GAL ku-mar-ri sa bitdt Hani. 

4. Translation, Replacement, Coinage 

Some commentators have interpreted titles in post-Achaemenid Iranian texts as 
translations, replacements or functional counterparts of Babylonian titles (as I have 
sometimes done above). These suggestions are based on the etymologies of the Iranian 
titles, on their collocation with other titles, or both. Some assume that the administrative 
structure of Babylonian temples was similar throughout Seleucid and Arsacid 
Mesopotamia. Some further assume that the structure of the upper levels of Babylonian 
temple administration was roughly the same as it had been since the time of Nabonidus, a 
combination of four entities: ( 1 ) a chief executive officer (e.g., satammu or sangu), (2) a 
chief financial or administrative officer (e.g., tupsar biti), (3) a representative of the 
crown (e.g., qipu or sa res sarri belpiqitti), and (4) consultative body of temple 
personnel (e.g., kinistu). For example: 



Himeros, Hyspaosines are not true Greek names, but represent paronomasia operating on 
underlying Iranian names. 

25 And perhaps also Hura, the dd[tabarru^] in the reign of Alexander IV; but cf. Neo- 
Babylonian, Achaemenid Babylonian PN Hum, Hurru. 
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McEwan 1981:34f., 64 proposed that the financial officer called ganzabarru in 
the temple organization at Uruk was the functional counterpart of the paymaster 
called bel minde in the temple at Babylon. 26 

McEwan 1981:27 proposed that the title uppudetu sa bltdt ildni was the Persian 
equivalent (i.e., a partial translation) of Babylonian paqdu sa bltdt ildni} 1 Van der 
Spek (1987:64, 1992:253) saw uppudetu as the functional counterpart of this title, 
but also of transcribed Greek titles, prostates (Babylonian purrusutattesu) and 
episkopos (Babylonian episkupusu), in other texts. 

Joannes 2000:169 proposed that the Greek episkupusu had replaced the defunct 
title sa res sarri bel piqitti in labeling one of the uppermost officers of temple 
administration, and ammarkaru was a Persian equivalent of a defunct title for the 
chief temple scribe (presumably tupsar bid, etc.). 

We could also speculate about ddtabarru: it appears in sequence between the 
satammu of Esagil and the 'Babylonians, general assembly of Esagil,' so if it has 
a literal implication 'bearer of a (royal or satrapal) commission,' then perhaps it 
replaces the earlier sa res sarri bel piqitti. 

We would suppose a priori that titles expressed in an extraneous language are most likely 
to be connected with the third of the four listed administrative entities, that is, the one that 
has to do with the temples' external connections to a government dominated by users of 
extraneous languages. Among the titles of Iranian origin, ammarakaru and ganzabarru 
probably do not conform to this supposition, but ddtabarru might. Uppudetu certainly 
does, at least to the extent that holder of the title was sent from the temple to the palace. 
But since doing so took him off the temple's payroll and put him on the palace's, the title 
does not seem to fit comfortably into the general structure of temple administration. If we 
further suppose that the dominant extraneous language was Greek, then ammarakaru and 
ganzabarru can be seen as true loanwords that were no longer extraneous, and uppudetu 
(and perhaps ddtabarru) can be seen as a reintroduction of Iranian terms under specific 
political circumstances, not as Achaemenid survivals. 

The titles of the highest ranking men after the king who appear in our texts are not 
loanwords but coinages: muma^'iru 'satrap,' and rab uqu (etc.) 'general, generalissimo.' 
Both preserve Achaemenid terms and usage, but the terms are Babylonian, not Iranian. 

The Akkadian word muma ):> iru and the logogram LU.GAL UKKIN have pre- Achaemenid 
precedents, but this usage, referring to a provincial governor, does not. It first appears in 
an astronomical diary of 365 BC, late in the reign of Artaxerxes II. 28 Hence, if this usage 
represents a loan-translation, then the underlying term is Iranian (e.g.frdmatd), not 
Greek. 



26 If BM 132290, mentioning the tithe of a ganzabarru, comes from Babylon, it does not 
exclude this proposal (as implied in Stolper 1985); this ganzabarru is probably not a 
temple administrator at all. 

27 Cf. the critical remark of Kuhrt 1983:282. 

28 In the abstract muma 'irutu (wr. mu-ma- ^-ir-u-tu), 'governorship': Sachs-Hunger 
Diaries -366 A ii 8. 
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The title rab uqu is post-Achaemenid. Its early use as the title of Antigonus in date 
formulas 29 supports the consensus that it represents a Greek title, strategos. Yet this early 
use also suggests that the title was already understood at the time of the Macedonian 
conquest. The basis on which it was formed, the word uqu for 'army,' 'people,' or 
'personnel, is Achaemenid. The word uqu occurs only once in a pre-Achaemenid 
Babylonian, and otherwise only in the Babylonian version of the Bisitun inscription of 
Darius (as the regular counterpart of OP kara-, Aramaic hyl ) ), and in Achaemenid 
Babylonian legal and administrative texts. 30 It is likely that rab uqu is also an 
Achaemenid coinage. If it was is a loan-translation, no obvious candidate for an 
underlying Iranian term is extant. 31 

Both titles, then, 'satrap' and 'general,' are arguably survivals of Achaemenid usage, but 
in Babylonian, not Iranian form. 

5. In Conclusion 

Etymology is a poor basis for history. This small sample of names and titles supports 
impressions rather than inferences, generalizations or even a "balance sheet." 

Common sense requires us to suppose first that there are few Iranian words and names in 
post-Achaemenid cuneiform texts because there are fewer cuneiform texts and they are 
of fewer kinds. Accidents of preservation and discovery may explain why there are fewer 
texts. The increasing use of Aramaic or Greek recording instead of cuneiform recording 
may explain in part why there are fewer kinds of texts (e.g. Joannes 2001: 379, and 
especially Doty 1977). 32 

This attenuation of the stream of cuneiform recording as we have it seems to begin before 
the Macedonian conquest, perhaps in the early fourth century. The conquest does not 
make a distinct break in the record as we have it, for groups of Seleucid literary, learned, 
legal and administrative texts, both from Uruk and from Babylon, include Achaemenid 



29 LU.GAL u-qu, e.g., CT 49 35-41, 43f., 46, 49, AION Suppl. 77 87; LU.GAL u-qa), e.g., 
BM 67431; LU.GAL ERIN, e.g., CT 44 84, AION Suppl. 77 81, ibid. 83; LU.GAL ERIN 
KUR.KUR, e.g., CT 49 34. But in Arsacid use, rab uqu is distinguished from 
LU.GAL.ERIN"'.MES = rab ummani — see below, s.v. Urrahsu. 

30 See Zadok 1981:659 with n. 6, suggesting a possible West Semitic source. Jeremy 
Black (peronal communication) contemplated a possible Elamite source. In Achaemenid 
Babylonian texts, uqu is not restricted to workers or soldiers connected with institutions 
of Achaemenid rule: e.g. uqu sa gugalll (see Jursa 1995:182 No. 65:5f., cf. ibid. 36;); 
uqu epinni, 'plowing team' (Dar. 533:17, 19f.; FuB 14 11 No. 1:3 [coll.]). 

31 An inviting counterpart is Greek karanos, the title held by Cyrus the Younger in 
Anatolia, which reappears in Aramaic transcription on Parthian coins; Briant 1996:1006; 
Keen 1998. 

32 If so, the assumed greater convenience of Greek or Aramaic — an assumption that I find 
simplistic and unpersuasive— cannot be a significant cause, and changes in training cannot 
be the only cause, since the literary and scientific collections prove that a very high order 
of cuneiform literary instruction was available. 
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items. Some scribes of learned texts and some parties to contracts belonged to families 
that can be traced back to Achaemenid or pre-Achaemenid times. 

The Uruk legal texts in particular represent families and a social fabric that were already 
established in late Achaemenid reigns, as Oelsner (e.g., 1978:103; 1981:44) and others 
have commented. Iranians were not a recognizable part of this fabric. Iranian personal 
names are absent from late Achaemenid texts from Uruk (e.g., Stolper 1990), and they 
remain absent from post- Achaemenid texts. This perspective makes the appearance of 
Greek names in texts from Uruk a striking phenomenon. 33 The Greek presence left a mark 
in the record in a way that Achaemenid rule did not. The absence of Iranian names may 
therefore not be a mere accident of the sample. If the families were not changed, the 
reasons for the difference lay more on the Greek side than on the Babylonian side. In a 
similar vein, Oelsner inferred from records of slaves dedicated to Babylonian temples by 
people with Greek names and Greek-named ancestors, at Uruk and at Cutha or Seleucia, 
that 

[i]m hellenistischen Babylonien erfolgte nicht nur eine Hellenisierung bestimmter 
Bevolkerungskreise, sondern umgekehrt iibte auch die einheimische Kultur bis zu 
einem gewissen Grad eine Anziehungskraft auf die Zuwanderer aus, also ein 
wechselseitiges Geben undNehmen (Oelsner 1992:344; cf. Oelsner 1995:122f.) 

Bearers of Babylonian cultural continuity were Babylonians, participants in it and bearers 
of change were Greek, but identifiable Iranians are absent from view. We may surmise 
that in Uruk, at least, about a hundred years after the Macedonian conquest, Hellenistic 
rule began to promote such social interaction, acculturation and/or political opportunism 
in a way Achaemenid rule had not done, or at least among groups that Achaemenid rule 
had not reached. 

This perspective also makes the appearance of the Iranian title ganzabarru in Hellenistic 
Uruk more striking, giving a little force to the suggestion made above, that the does not 
represent the persistence of an Achaemenid office at Uruk, but the extension of an 
Achaemenid title under the aegis of a Hellenistic administration. 34 

The material from Babylon and its vicinity makes an opposite impression. Unlike the 
Uruk texts, few of the Babylon texts come from family archives; even so, the example of 
the astrologer and uppudetu, Itti-Marduk-balatu//Musezib, suggests that some of the 
parties to these documents belong to a long- established Babylonian elite. Iranian names 
are well-attested in Achaemenid texts from the region of Babylon, and a few Iranian 
names are still attested in the post- Achaemenid texts. More titles of Iranian origin appear 
in post- Achaemenid texts from Babylon and nearby than in texts from Uruk, but Greek 
names are much scarcer (Boiy 2000:264). In legal and administrative texts from the 
region of Babylon, all the Iranian names and all but one of the Iranian titles come from 



33 Greek names become common in Uruk texts about two generations after the 
Macedonian conquest, after the mid-third century BC: see Oelsner 1992:341, citing 
Sarkisjan 1974. 

34 The same speculation would apply to garduja. 
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the first century after the conquest. 35 In most cases, the Babylonian transcriptions are 
close renderings of the presumed underlying Old Iranian forms. 36 On grounds of 
distribution and form, these must represent the survival of an Iranian or Iranized 
population segment, and some Iranian administrative functions. These Iranized 
Babylonians survived in circumstances mostly impervious to Greeks. When they 
disappear from the record, Greeks do not appear in their places. 37 

With all the uncertainties of such a small and narrow sample, these texts suggest that 
Iranian names faded away, rather than being preserved in the Babylonian onomasticon. 
With equal uncertainty, the Astronomical Diaries suggest that by the time the Arsacids 
took over Babylonia, Iranian names may have become strange enough to learned scribes 
that they recorded forms of the names transmitted through Greek or Aramaic. 

Broadly speaking, although the distribution of the Iranica in post-Achaemenid 
Babylonian texts conforms to our general suppositions about the transition from 
Achaemenid to Seleucid and eventually to Parthian rule, the Iranica are a disappointing 
source of information about it. As expected, Iranian names and titles are concentrated in 
the first post-Achaemenid century. The Babylonian populations portrayed in our texts 
did not include an identifiable portion of Iranian origin, and the texts show no social 
interaction between established Irano-Babylonians and newly arrived Greco-Babylonians. 
That some of the Iranian common nouns also survived in other languages and territories 
(e.g., ahsadrapdnu, ganzabarru, databarru, ammarkarru), that some are hitherto attested 
only as survivals without Achaemenid Babylonian parallels (azdakdra, zenabarru), and 
that some appear in new contexts, are unparalleled in Achaemenid Babylonian texts — all 
this suggests that the presence of Iranian political and administrative terminology was 
more widespread and more ingrained in Babylonia than Achaemenid Babylonian records 
alone would imply, and from the point of view of the rulers some of these terms were 
loanwords, as much a part of Babylonian language as the Achaemenid coinages for 
'satrap' and 'general.' Nevertheless, these words belonged among the instruments of 
control, a part of the Achaemenid inheritance that was not so much embedded in 
Babylonian society as transmitted from one group of rulers to the next, then adapted to 
changing political conditions. 



35 Names-earliest: BagabartulBagamastu (patronym), Nabarzdnu, both 328 BC; latest: 
Papa and Pirsina* (patronym), both 239 BC. Titles — earliest: azddkara (314 BC), 
ganzabarru; latest zenabarru (270 BC), uppudetu (127 BC). 

36 Exception: Artasari y < *Rta-cara-. 

37 Judging from the indexes of Boiy 2000, personal names of West Semitic origin also 
seem to be surprisingly uncommon in post-Achaemenid texts from Babylon (the 
counterexample of Rahimesu notwithstanding). 
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Appendix: 

Iranica in Post-Achaemenid Babylonian Texts 

(Items marked with ACH are also attested in Achaemenid Babylonian texts.) 

1. Common Nouns 

abistdtu (in bit abistdtu)^ 

Babylon 

SE 50-59 = 262-252 BC 

(letter-order from satammu of Esagil): (silver) (5) ultu kasap suti sa E a-bi-is-ta-t{u 
(...)] (6) sa PN u PN 2 (7) . . . ana ITI.KIN u ITI.SE MU.50.kAm sa ina pdnika ana 
kurummdt LU.u+MUG.MES ... idin CT49 118:5 (SE50); seeMcEwan 1981:133. 
(letter order from satammu): (silver) ultu kasap suti GIS.BAR (6) sa E a-bi-is-ta-tu (7) 

sa PN (8) ana kurummdt isparl ... idin CT 49 128:6 (SE 59) 
(damaged letter order 7 , from LU.UKKIN sa ... to LU.EN mindu sa LU.SID.U 4 A[N 
d EN.LlL]; damaged context) ... kurummdsu [...] (7) E a-bi-is-ta-tu ... (8) ana 
kurummdt LU [...] CT 49 181:6 (no preserved date). 
Cf. also (silver) qalii epsu sa Antikusu sa PN ina muhhi PN 2 ina umu ... sa kaspi sa E 
a-...-ta-tu BM 32225 (Babylon, SE 56). 

ACH ahsadrapdnu 39 (*xsa$ra-pana-) 'satrap' 

Uruk 

After SE 124 = < 128 BC 

(sale of ration rights) umu mala PN (buyer) sudtu sebu PN 2 (seller) [...] iqabbi ina 
pa-ni LU SES-sd-da-ra-ba-an-nu umma kurummdtu [...] sa PN sudti [sina^] BRM 
2 56:19. 40 

= Achaemenid Babylonian ahsadrapdnu 41 

ACH ammarkaru (hamarakara, etc.) (*hamarakara-) 42 'bookkeeper, accountant' 
Babylon SE 32 = 280 BC 
Nippur SE 158 = 154 BC 

(10) Tanittu- d Bel LU am 2 -ma-ar 2 -k[a 2 -aP] (11) A md Bel-bullissu (first witness in record 

of deposit of silver) CT 49 103:10; see AION Suppl. 77 No. 5 (Babylon, SE 

32). 43 



38 McEwan 1981:133; Boiy 2000:102. Zadok 1983:217-*abi-stata- (Middle Persian 
awestdd, Modern Persian ostdd), 'master'. Butz apud Van der Spek 1985:556 — *avi- 
stata- 'Anbau, Uberbau'. Otherwise von Soden 1982:295 — Greek epistates; similarly 
Joannes 2000:173; but Zadok' s strictures (loc. cit.) against Babylonian a-bi- as a 
representation of Greek epi- are convincing.. And cf. *abistavana 'Kronland?': Hinz 
1975:18. 

39 McEwan 1981:63, 139. Cf. Tavernier 2002: 701. 

40 Parallel: ina umu gabbi sa PN (buyer = seller in BRM 2 56) sebu illaku u iqabbu PN 2 
u PN 3 (sellers) inapdni man-am gabbi sa PN sebu umma SAR.MES PAD.HIA sudti ina 
sumi PN whenever PN wishes PN 2 and PN 3 will come and declare in the presence of 
anyone PN wishes 'the documents of these rations are in the name of PN' BRM 2 
33:14ff. (SE 124, a sale of the same ration rights). 

41 See Tavernier 2002:701. three times in Murasu, once in ROMCT 2 48 (all Nippur). 

42 Boiy 2000: 204. 
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m Ahhu *a LU am-mar-a-ka-lu LU NU.ES d EN.Ll[L A sa md Enlil-sum-us]ur A m Mannu- 
d Enlil-dari Van der Spek 1992:257:3 and seal caption (le.ed.) — after satammu 
and episkopos (Nippur 158 SE). 

= Achaemenid Babylonian ammarkaru, ammaru akal. 44 

apaddna (*apadana-) 'Apadana (building)' 

Babylon 

SE 225 = 87 BC 

[... s]d UGU E ap-pa-dan ina URU Se-lu-ke- '-a "which is above the apaddna in 
Seleucia' Sachs-Hunger Diaries -86 B Flake 11' (see Del Monte 1997:273). 
= Achaemenid Akkadian appaddnu (only in A 2 Sa). 

ACH ardabu (*rdba-) 'artabe(-measure)' 

Borsippa ?45 

Early Hellenistic (329 BC and after) 

x dates ina ar-da-[bi ...] ... liddinu 3 CT 49 36:4; x dates ina GIS ar-da-bi sa Nabu 
... liddinu' CT 49 40:6; also 42:3; 43:5; 56:5; 62:5 ; 63:5 (damaged); 68:5 ; 83:4; 
89:5; 90:4; 91:5; 93:4; 97:4; dates ina ar-da-bu sa NIG.GA ana PN ... liddinu ' CT 
49 61:4; x dates ina GIS ar-da-bi sdNabu PN ana muhhi PN 2 etc. CT 49 46:1 
(promissory note parallel to letter-orders); dates sa musane ina GIS ar-da-bu 
Kessler 2000:214 No. 1:4 (year 8 Alexander III = 329 BC); dates ina ar-da-bi 
Kessler 2000:216 No. 4:4 (undated), ibid. 217 No. 6:4 (Antigonus or Alexander 
IV) (all letter-orders; Brewer's Archive; Nabu temple), 
x barley [ . . . ] ar-da-bu ana PN . . . liddinu * CT 49 54:4; x barley ina ar-da-bi CT 49 
65:4, also 67:5, 77:4, 83:4, 85:4 (cf. 64:3f., 66:3f., barley ina GIS.BAR sa 
kuruppu). 

= Achaemenidid Babylonian ardabu. 46 

Exactly parallel to masihu sa Nabu, GIS ma-si-hu sa kuruppu etc. in 
similar letter orders. 

azddkara (*azdakara-) 'herald' 

Babylon 

Antigonus year 4 = 314 BC 

(receipt for silver disbursed from makkur Bel on orders of) 

(4) m Ka-li-nu-uk-su LU e-ma-na-a-a (5) LU az-da-kar-ri AION Suppl. 77 A2-7:5. 
= Achaemenid * azddkara-, not attested in Achaemenid Babylonian. 

ACH ddtabarru (*databara-) 47 'law officer, judge' 

Babylon 

SE 66 = 246 B.C. 

43 Same person in CT 105:13 and left edge (Stolper AION Suppl. 77 No. 6)— first 
witness, without title. 

44 Tavernier 2002:691, with extensive literature. All cited Babylonian occurrences in 
Murasu texts except ROMCT 2 35:21 (Nippur) and Eilers Beamtennamen pi. 2:4 (place 
not preserved); VAT 15613:12(7) (place not preserved). 

45 Oelsner 1986:225. 

46 Tavernier 2002:675f. Camb. 316 and JCS 53 113 No. 12:7 (Nippur, Artaxerxes]) only. 

47 Boiy 2000:148, 191, 208; Van der Spek 1993:101; Del Monte 1997:47. 
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(Oldest son of Antiochus, and satammu of Esagil, and) LU da-ta-b[ar-ra ... LU.] 
E.KI.MES kinistu Esagil (in connection with a festival): Diaries -245B Obv. 4 
(see Del Monte 1997:47). 48 

Perhaps m Hu-ra-a LU da- ... A md EN-MU-MU, witness in ZA 3 148f. (Alexander IV), 
coll. Kennedy. 

= Achaemenid Babylonian ddtabarru. 49 

ACli ddtu (data-) 
Babylon 

SE < 24, 94, 118 = 288/87 or earlier, 218, 194 BC 
(Babylon?) 

(if he does not repay the barley at the specified term, he will repay double the 

amount) (7) ki ana sanu la ittannu libbu da-[a]-tti (8) \in\andin if he does not repay 
double the amount, he will repay according to the edict CT 49 34:7; See Stolper 
AIONSuppl. 77 51 No. 17. 
(record of deposit of silver) ki ina adannisu la utirri PN la ittannu libbu da-a-tu sa 
sarri sa ana muhhi paqdu satri inamdin ZA 3 150 No. 13:9; see AION Suppl. 77 
29f. No. 9; Oelsner 1995:143. 
(deposited silver) libbu da-a-ta . . . innisiri CT 49 173: 1 1; see Stolper AION Suppl. 

77 25f. No. 8 (no preserved date). 
(27) j- j (28) LU \i a _ a _ nu j[ ] ( 29 ) da-a-tum sa sarri usepis u telit sa mahiri [ ... ] (30) 
PN (buyer) ultu bitisu inam[din] CT 49 137:29 (SE 118; broken context at end of 
sale of real estate). 

= Achaemenid Babylonian ddtu. 50 

ACH ganzabarru 5] ( *ganzabara- ) 'treasurer, treasury worker 7 ' 

Uruk, [Babylon] 

Early Hellenistic-SE 157 = 155 BC 

Anu-ab-usur LU ga-an-za-ba-ri sa E.DINGIR.MES. (after paqdu sa Uruk) (among 
officials before whom a dispute over a temple prebend his heard) OECT 9 42:8 
(Uruk, after SE 103). 
Musallim-Anu sa ultu LU gan-zu-bar-ra MES sa E DINGIR.MES (principal in a 

prebend lease) OECT 9 62:3 (Uruk, SE 157). 
usru sa [PN] LU ganzabarriBM 132290:4 ([Babylon 7 ], Alexander III or IV). 52 
= Achaemenid Babylonian ganzabarru. 53 

ACH gardu ^a 754 (*grda-, with Aram, gentilic?) 

Uruk 

SE 152-154= 160-157 BC 



48 Van der Spek 1993:101; Boiy 2000:191 and 208. 

49 Tavernier 2002:686:11 occurrences in Murasu texts, ZA 5 279 (Kasr; coll. 
Dandamayev), and BM 30136 (Zadok 1976, coll.; Nippur?) 

50 Tavernier 2002:380: four occurrences, Babylon, Borsippa and Ur, all reign of Darius I. 

51 McEwan 1981: 34f., 64; Stolper 2000. 

52 Boiy 2000:28; Stolper 1993:85; Jursa 1998 74 n. 270. 

53 Tavernier 2002:689; Stolper 2000. Twice in Egibi texts from Babylon, reign of Darius 
I. 

54 McEwan 1981:61. 
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Kitu-Anu/Idat-Anu LU ga-ar-rdu-ul-a (witness) BRM 2 41:39 1(52 SE) 
Anu-mar-ittannu/Rihat-Anu//Anu-ah-ittannuLU ga-ar-rdu-ul-a (seller) BRM 2 
44:27. (154 SE)" 

Probably = Achaemenid gardu. 55 

ACli uppudetu 56 (*upadaiti- ? ) 'overseer 7 ' 

Babylon 

SE185 ? =127BC. 

Itti-Marduk-balatu/Bel-ahhe-usur//Musezib LU.GAL.DU sd UGU URU LU up-pu-de-e- 
tu sd E.MES DINGIR.MES tupsar Enuma-Anu-Enlil BOR 4 132: 10 
(Hyspaosines). 57 

= Achaemenid Babylonian uppadetu (appadetu). 5S 

zenabarra 59 (*zaina-bara-) 'weaponbearer, armorer 7 ' 

Babylon. 

SE 42 = 270 BC 

(promissory note for beer sa nadu sd E DINGIR.MES sd ina qdt PN ina muhhi m Rihat- 
Nand LU zi-na-bar-ra A m A-te '-^Bel (and his wife; his sons are to pay silver 
equivalent; if not, interest accrues) CT 49 111:3 = AION Suppl. 77 No. 13. 



2. Personal Names 

ACli Apammu (*Apama-, Apames) 

Babylon 

SE 66 = 246 B.C. 

[ m S]iluku m Anti } ukusu u m A-pa-am-mu DUMU.MES-sw Sachs-Hunger Diaries -245 A 
13 (see Del Monte 1997:46; Zadok 2002 with bibliography). 
= Achaemenid Babylonian f Appamu (Zadok 2002, 20). 

Ar } abuzdnd (*Arya-baujana-) 60 

Babylon 

SE 167 ? -171 = 145 ? -141 B.C. 



55 Tavernier 2002:690. On Babylonian spellings of Akkadian titles with -ia, probably 
representing Aramaic plural forms, see Stolper 1985:142, and cf. Rosenthal 1995 §§58, 
189. 

56 McEwan 1981: 27; Boiy 2000:202; Van der Spek 1985:554, 1987:64. 

57 See Oelsner 2000: 802-81 1, reconstructing a family of scholars through at least seven 
generations, with ancestors in sixth century BC: "Die Urkunde [BOR 4 132] zeigt 
zugleich, dass Itti-Marduk-balatu nicht nur — wie auch seine Sonne — Kultsanger (kalu) 
und 'Sternkundiger' war,sondern zugleich auch hoher stadtischer Funktionar" (Oelsner 
2000:807). 

58 Tavernier 2002:697: 6 occurrences, reigns of Cambyses and Darius. Cf. Parthian 
'wpdyt, apparently the name of a satrap: Schmitt 1998:170, 193 sub 1.20. On BOR 4 132, 
see also Van der Spek 1985:549f. 

59 McEwan 1981:62; von Soden 1982:95; Stolper 1985:142; Dandamayev 1993. 

60 Zadok 1997a No. 11; Schmitt 1998:183; cf. Tavernier 2002:433. 
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Antiochos, son of m Ar- 3 -a-bu-za-na-a ... [...] Sachs-Hunger Diaries -140 A rev. 
7 (SE 171, see Van der Spek 1997/1998:171. Del Monte 1997:103). 
Perhaps = m A-ri- ^-a-bu(-)x [...] x ana Bdbili u ndrdti saneti KU 4 .MES-w "(that 
month I heard): ArPab-(x) [ ... ], they entered Babylon and its other rivers" 
Sachs-Hunger Diaries -144 B obv. 16' (SE 167 see Del Monte 1997:95). 61 

ACH Artabdnd (*Rta-banu-s) 62 

Babylon 

SE 193 = 119 B.C. 

(against the son of the king and the troops of the cities of Gutium, who had killed) 
m Ar-ta-ba-na-a SES-ia 'my (i.e. king Mithridates IFs) brother Artabanus (= 
Artabanus II).' Sachs-Hunger Diaries -118A 'rev.' 20 (see Del Monte 
1997:149f.; Van der Spek 2001 :43f.). 
= Achaemenid Babylonian Artabdnu. 63 

ArtasarP (*Rta-cara-) 64 

Babylon 

SE 37 = 275 BC 

m Ar-ta-M-ri- > CT 49 107+BM 32170:5 (in broken context). 

Asi'abatar 1 (*Asya-paf>ra- ? ) 

Babylon 

SE 221-222 = 90-89 BC 

m Arsaka sarru sa tarridu [ m Gu-t]a-dr-za u f A-si- > -a-ba-ta-ar sd AD LU US A DAM-sw 

SBH 51+ (see Del Monte 1997:251, with previous literature) 
m Arsakd sa i--t[dr^-ri-du] m Gu-tdr-za-a LUGAL u f A-si-i-ba-t[a^-ar^] DAM-™ 
GASAN ZA 6 230:4 (see Oelsner 1986 276f.; Van der Spek 2000: 441). 

ACH Aspasine [=Hyspaosines] (*Aspa-cina- ~ *Huvaspa-cina- ? ) 65 

Babylon 

SE 187-185= 125-123 BC 

m As-pa-si-ni-e LUGAL BOR 4 132:5, 6 (Babylon, SE 185) 

(Timarkusu, who previously from the side of king Arsaces was appointed guard 

commander, and who in month IV) m As-pa-si-ni-e ishiti TA DA m In-du-pa-ne-e KI 
LU.ERIN.MES KUR Ma-da-a-a GIN.MES ana E.KI KU 4 .MES had escaped from 
Aspasine, came from the side of Indupane with troops of Media; they entered 
Babylon Diaries -126 A Obv. 8. 



61 Zadok 1997a No. 10 suggests a different name, Ari 'apu, perhaps Iranian *Arya-pa-. 

62 Zadok 1997a No. 12. 

63 Tavernier 2002:559. Otherwise: *Rta-pana-, not attested in Achaemenid Babylonian 
(Achaemenid Elamite Irdabana; Parthian 'rtpn; see Tavernier 2002:564; Schmitt 
1998:179), 

64 Boiy 2000:294 sub 70. 

65 Zadok 1997a ad No. 19. Cf. Ac7ra9ivr|c; in Herodotus, corresponding to OP 
Aspacanah in DB; and perhaps Aonaoiavoc, in Polybius (Justi 1895:46). 
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Also m As-pa-si-ni-e Sachs-Hunger Diaries -125 Obv. 20, -124B 'rev.' 12', 15'; 

m As-pa-si-ni-e LUGAL A.MES sd-nu-u Sachs-Hunger Diaries -124B 'rev.' 12', - 

123Aobv. 18', 20'. 
77- ^mu-u-tu-su A sd m As-pa-a-si-ni-e Sachs-Hunger Diaries -124B 'obv.' 5'= SE 

187 = BC 125. 

= Achaemenid Babylonian Aspasina. 66 

Aspastanu (*Aspa-stana-) 67 

Babylon 

SE 224 = 88 BC 

m As-pa-as-ta-nu LU.GAL u-qa 'Aspastanu, the general' Sachs-Hunger Diaries -87 C 
rev. 32' (see Del Monte 1997:172; Van der Spek 2001:455). 

kcn Bagajasd (*Bagaica- ? ) 68 

Babylon 

SE 177-192= 135-120 BC 

KUS.5ator.MES sd sarri sd munnu sd m Ba-a-ga-a-a-sa-[a...] 'leather documents of the 
king concerning the appointing of Bagajasa' Sachs-Hunger Diaries -134 obv. 16 
(135 BC). 
(that month I heard as follows: Pilinus, the general of Babyonia who is above the four 
generals) sd ina ITI.BAR ana aldni sa KUR Madaja ana mahar m Ba-a-ga-a-a-sa- 
a ahi sarri illik-ma al-he^-[e^] who in month I had gone to the cities of Media 
before Bagajasa, the brother of the king, and ... (=1 heard as follows)' Sachs- 
Hunger Diaries -132 rev. 22 (al-te-e restored from line 21). 
[...]-x-na-a A sa m Ba-ga-a-a- > -sa sa ana muhhi 4 LU.GAL ERlN-w'.MES u m Ur-ra-ah- 
su ? rab u-qu [...]na, the son of Bagaya'asa who was above the 4 generals, and 
Urrahsu, the general Sachs-Hunger Diaries-119 C obv. 12. 
=Achaemenid Babylonian Bagaissu, Bagesu or Bagaidzu, Bage 'azu (*Bagayaza- 
)? 69 

Bagamasta (*Baga-masta-) 

or: Bagabarta (*Bagabrta-) 70 

Babylon 

Alexander III year 9 = 328 B.C. 

(receipt for silver)] usru sa m [...] A m Ba-ga-BAR-ta CT 49 5:2 

Gupdru (*Gau-paru-s) 71 

Babylon 

SE 59 = 253 BC 

m Bel(\JMUN)-ha-ti-ni- ) A-sii sd m Gu-pa-ru BM 33657:6 (witness, promissory note). 



66 Tavernier 2002:409; once (Babylon, Darius I year 12). 

67 Cf. Achaemenid Aramaic 'spstn; Zadok 1997a No. 13; Tavernier 2002:410. 

68 Zadok 1997a No. 14. 

69 Tavernier 2002:422, 430. 

70 



Boiy 2000:295 sub 95; Tavernier 2002:419. 
71 Boiy 2000:323 sub 1596; Tavernier 2002:471. 
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Gutarza (Gotarz, *Gau-tarza-) 72 

Babylon 

SE 221-225= 90-86 B.C. 

Arsakd LUGAL [sa itta]rridu m Gu-tar-za-a LUGAL Sachs-Hunger Diaries -90 lower 

edge 1 (see DelMonte 1997:168). 
[sa it\tarridu m Gu-tar-za LUGAL [who] is called 7 king Gotarzes' Sachs-Hunger 

Diaries-88 upper edge 2. 
m Ar-sd-ka LUGAL sd sumsu m Gu-tar-za Sachs-Hunger Diaries-87C rev. 31'. 
[Arsaka LUGAL] 1^1 ittarid[u m Gu-tar-za-(a) LUGAL] Kessler 2000: 223 No. 17:[3] 

(SE221=90BC). 
m Arsaka sarru sa ittarridu m Gu-tar-za-a LUGAL u ^A-si-i-ba-tdr 1 GASAN LBAT 

1295:000 (see Del Monte 1997:254). 
m Arsaka sarru sa tarridu [ m Gu-t]a-ar-za u f A-si- ^-a-ba-ta-ar sd AD LU US A DAM-sw 

SBH 51+ (see Del Monte 1997:251, with previous literature) 
m Arsakd sa i--t[dr ? -ri-du] m Gu-tar-za-a LUGAL u f A-si-i-ba-t[a 1 -ar 1 ] DAM-.ro 
GASAN ZA 6 230:4 (see Van der Spek 2000: 441 ). 73 

ACH Indaparnu 74 (Vindafarnah- 7 ) 

(Babylon?) 

308/07 B.C. 

Iltalimatu pdhdtu sa bit sarri Bdbili ar]ad sa m In-da-par-nu LU.NAM [ . . . ] (7) [ . . ^-ga- 
ds-turn Ker Porter Travels II pi. 77g:6. 75 

In addition to DB Bab., also Achaemenid Babylonian Undaparna', see 
Waerzeggers apud Tavernier 2002:369. 

Indupane (Vindafarnah- 7 ) 76 

(Babylon) 

SE 185 = 127 BC 

m Aspasine ishiti ultu tehi m In-du-pa-ne-e itti LU.ERIN.MES KUR Mddaja GIN.MES ana 
E.KIKU4.MES (Timarchos, who previously from the side of king Arsaces was 
appointed guard commander, and who in month IV) had escaped from Aspasine, 
came from the side of Indupane with troops of Media; they entered Babylon" 
Sachs-Hunger Diaries -126 A Obv. 8. 

Hspubarzd (*Vispa-brz- 7 ) 

(Babylon) 

SE 232-238 = 80-74 BC 

MU.2.ME-34.KAM m Ar-sd-ka-a LUGAL u %s-pu-bar-za-a MN-sit GASAN] "(year 
170), which is year 234, Arsaces king and I[spubarza, his sister, queen]" Sachs- 
Hunger Diaries -77A left edge 1 (restored from LBAT 1162+1163 r. 10). 
f Is-pu-bar-za-a nin-su [GASAN] Sachs-Hunger Diaries -75 rev. 9 'and up. ed. 1. 



72 Parthian gwtrz: Schmitt 1998:190. 

73 See Del Monte 1997: 251ff.; Van der Spek 2000:441. 

74 Boiy 2000:204. Cf. Schmitt 1998:184. 

75 Van der Spek 1986:202ff.; 1987: 63;1995:238ff. Text 9. 

76 Zadok 1997a No. 19: "seems to originate from Vinda-farnah-" via a Greek 
transcription of Middle Iranian form. 
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[Arsak]a sa ittarridu [ m U-r]u-da-a LUGAL u f Is-p[u-bar-za-a ...] LBAT 1446:3 (SE 

232; see Del Monte 1997: 255). 
[ f I\s-pu-bar-za-a m[N]-su GASAN LBAT 1446 r. 10', similarly LBAT 1 164+ r. 12, 

1171 r. 12'; (SE 234-236; see Del Montel997:255). 
Arsakam LUGAL u f Is-pu-bar-za-a NlN-su GASAN LBAT 1 174 r. 12 (SE 236; see Del 

Monte 1997:255). 

Mitrd (*Mi#ra-) 77 

Cutha 

Alexander IV year 1 1 = 305 BC 

m Mit-ra-a A md EN-[...] ZA 3 148f. No. 10:26 and rev. (witness, ring caption). 

ACH Mitmddtd (*Mir>ra-data-) 78 

Babylon 

SE 200, 204, 212=111, 108, 100 BC 

m Mi-it-ra-da-f te"l-aLU.GA[L ...] Sachs-Hunger Diaries -111 C Flake 4'. 
m Mi-it-ra-da-ta [LU.GAL u\qdnu 'Mithradata, the chief of troops (departed to the 

surroundings of Seleucia as before)" Sachs-Hunger Diaries -107 C rev. 15. 
m Mi-it-ra-da-ta-a LU.GAL.GAL uqdnu Sachs-Hunger Diaries -99 B 'Flake' 15' (see 
Del Monte 1997:164). 

= Achaemenid Babylonian Mitraddtu. 79 

ACli Mitrdtu (*Mrr>rata-) 80 

Babylon 

91 BC, 84 BC 

m Mi-it-ra-a-tu LU.GAL.GAL uqdn Sachs-Hunger Diaries -90 obv. 15', 32', probably 

to be restored in ibid. [49']. (see Del Monte 1997:169). 
[ m Mi]-it-ra-a-tu sudti kiis-pu-ru u x [...] [re ? -s]u-tu sd LU.ERIN BI sd KAKl m Mi-it- 
ra-a-tu saknu [...] '[...] when they sent [...] this [Mijtratu [...] [hel]p ? of these 
troops who had come to an agreement with Mitratu [...] Sachs-Hunger Diaries III 
-83 obv. 5'f. 
m Mi-it-ra-a-tu LU.GAL.GAL u-qa [...] Sachs-Hunger Diaries -83 obv. 21', also ibid, 
rev. 17, 19. 

= Achaemenid Babylonian Mitrdta. u 

Mitriupastu ( *Mif>ra-upasta- ) 82 

Babylon 

Seleucus I year 8 = 304 BC 

(list of outlays from 68 shekels of silver, staters of Alexander, the balance of x+8 
shekels, price of a horse and ? [...] of md Mit-ri-u-pa-as-tu 4 : 40 shekels paid for 3 



77 Boiy 2000:333 sub 21 18. 

78 Boiy 2000:333 sub 2119; Tavernier 2002:524. 

79 Tavernier 2002:522: 5 occurrences in Murasu texts; 1 from Ur, reign of Artaxerxes III. 

80 Zadok 1997a No. 15. 

81 Tavernier 2002:524: 2 occurrences in Murasu texts; 1 in a Kasr text; 1 from the reign 
of Darius I. 

82 Boiy 2000:333 sub 2119; Tavernier 2002:524. 
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KUS.PA ana nabaizbada to king; 2 shekels for supplies for PN (Babylonian) sent 
to PN 2 (Greek); 2 shekels for expenses; balance 24 shekels) CT 4 29d:4, see 
McEwan 1985:170. 

Nabarzdnu %i (*Nafa-brda-ana-) 

Babylon. 

Alexander III year 9 = 328 BC 

Receipt for silver tithe of m Baruqd arad sa m Na-bar-za-nu (for clearance of debris 
at Esagil) CT 49 6:2. 84 

Pdpd (*Papa-) 85 

Babylon 

SE 73 = 239 BC 

(seal of) m Pa-pa-a (witness?) CT 49 130 upper edge. 
= Achaemenid Elamite, Aramaic *Papa. 86 

Piriustdnd (*Peruz-stana ? , *Friya- h u-stana-° ? ) 87 

Babylon 

SE 244-243 = 69-68 BC 

[ ... u f Pi]-ir-us-ta-na-a dam-[su] LBA 17 r. 7' (SE 244; See Del Monte 1997:256). 
Arsakd LUGAL [u] f Pi-ri-us-ta-na-a DAM-™ LBAT 1447:3' (SE 244; see Del Monte 

1997:256). 
Arsakam LUGAL u f Pi-ir-us-ta-na-a DAM-su GASAN LBAT 1448:3 (SE 244); also 
ACT 194a r. 9"(SE243; see Del Monte 1997:256). 

Pirsina y (*Fa-rs-aina- ? ) 88 

Babylon 

SE 73 = 239 BC 

[ m x-x-x^-ha- "Asa m Pir-si-na- ) (witness) CT 49 130:4. 

[...A sd] m Pir-si-na-> CT 49 107+BM 32170:27 (= r. 8) (witness). 

Raznumitrd (*Razna-Mrr>ra-) 89 

Babylon 

SE 229 = 82 BC 

LU pulite u m Ra-az-nu-mi-it-ra-a LU.[...] Sachs-Hunger Diaries -81B rev. 5' (see 
Del Monte 1997:176). 



83 Tavernier 2002:527. 

84 See McEwan 1981:59. 

85 



Boiy 2000:342 sub 2597. 

86 Tavernier 2002:534. 

87 McEwan 1986:93: "Peruztana". 

88 Boiy 2000:342 sub 2607-08; cf. Tavernier 2002:461 sub 8.2.556 

89 Zadok 1997a No. 16; cf. Tavernier 2002:550f.; and especially Parthian Rsnwmtr 
Schmitt 1998:188 sub G4. 
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fl^mw^Raiv-ina-) 90 

Uruk 

(Arsacid) 

m Arsakd ' u f Re-f >? l-nu AMA-su LUGAL.MES BRM 2 53:28 (see Oelsner 1995:147). 

Remdr (*Raiva-) 91 

Babylon 

SE 37 = 275 BC 

[...AM m ]iRel-ma- > CT 49 107 r. 9 (witness.) 

Tigrdnu (*Tigra-ana-) 

Babylon 

SE 216 = 96 B.C. 

[ m T\i-ig-ra-nu mdr sarri sa URU Armini Sachs-Hunger Diaries -95 D 11' (see Del 
Monte 1997:166). 

Urn >a (*Vary a-) 92 

Babylon 

SE 127 = 125 B.C. 

m Ur-ri- > -a ina URU Surru GAZ UrrPa was killed in Surru Sachs-Hunger Diaries -124 

B21'. 

Urudd, Urudesu^ 93 (*Hu-rauda- => *Urud /wrwd/, Orodes) 

Babylon 

SE204 ? ,232=108 ? , 80 BC 

Arsakam LUGAL sa ittarridu m JJ-ru-da-a LUGAL LBAT 1445:3 (see Del Monte 

1997:254). 
[A rsak]d sa ittarridu [ m U-r]u-da-a LUGAL u f Is-p\u-bar-za-a ...] LBAT 1446:3 (see 

Del Monte 1997:255). 
m U-ru-de-e-su LU.GAL ku-mar-h sa e.mes dingir.[mes] Sachs-Hunger Diaries 
-107CRev. 16 (see Del Monte 1997:157) 



Incerta and Dubia: 

1. Common Nouns 

iterisupatur 
Babylon 

[ ] x x turn LU i-te '-ri-su-pa-ta-n[ir .. ..] (in broken context) BM 32248 

++ rev. 3. (Chronicle: Ruin of Esagila, referring to reign of Antiochos I as crown 

prince. 



90 Cf. Rywyn /Rew-in/: Schmitt 1998:188. 

91 Zadok 1997b No. 7. But this could also be the end of a longer name, e.g. [Artajrema. 

92 Zadok 1997a No. 17. 

93 Into Babylonian from Greek, rather than from Iranian. Zadok 1997a No. 18, Boiy 
2000:349 sub 2960. 
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Van der Spek (http://www.livius.org/cg-cm/chronicles/bchp- 

ruin_esagila/ruin_es agila_03.html): "possibly an Iranian title. The 
element pa- ta may be a rendering of pati, 'leader' [and presumably 
with Akkadian plural marker -dnu — MWS] A possible candidate is the 
*afhravapati, mentioned by Briant (1996, 260)." 

kumarru in rab kumar(ri) 1 (*Ir. kamara- ? ) 'belt' 7 ' 94 

Babylon 

SE 182-239= 129-73 BC 

(Himeros [ m I-me-ru-us-su], satrap) LU/GAL 7 ! ku-marsd ELUGAL-m-^mI Sachs- 
Hunger Diaries -129 A 2 Obv. 21 (see Del Monte 1997:132). 
(Orodes 7 [ m U-ru-de-e-su]) LU.GAL ku-mar-risd E.MES DINGIR.[MES] Sachs- 
Hunger Diaries -107C Rev. 16 (see Del Monte 1997:157; Van der Spek 
2000:441). 
(name lost) LU.GAL ku-marsd E.MES DINGIR.MES Sachs-Hunger Diaries -72 
Flake 10 (see Del Monte 1997:181). 

2. Personal Names 

Astapanu 1 (*Asta-pana- ? ) 95 

Babylon 

Early Hellenistic 

m As-ta-pa-nu sd i[...] (in broken context) CT 49 178:5 (administrative; Antiochus). 

96 

ACli Besu^ (*Baisa- ? ) 

Babylon 

330 B.C. 

""Bi^eHes-su 1 ] (4-) [sa^Artaksatsu 1 ] sumsu B[essos], called [Artaxerxes] CT 37 22 
= BCHP 98 No. 1 = Grayson Chronicles 1 12 No. 8:3, see Van der Spek, 
http://www.livius.org/cg-cm/chronicles/bchp-alexander/alexander_02.html . 
= ? Achaemenid Babylonian Besu. 97 t t t 

Pinta" (*Frita- ? ) 98 

Cutha 

Alexander IV year 1 1 = 305 BC 

(receipt for payment of silver, part of) rasutu sa m Pi-ri-ta-a sa ana muhhi PN ZA 3 
148f. No. 10:4. 



94 ££ Telegdi 1935:254 sub 123: Taldmudic qmwr, qmr'but cf. Mandean qwmr\ But if 
so, the first vowel is unexplained. 

95 Boiy 2000:295 sub 77; Zadok 1979:294. Otherwise Van der Spek 1986:125 n. 131, 
interpreting the name as Greek, Stephanos. 

96 Boiy 2000:295 sub 77; Zadok 1979:294. Otherwise Van der Spek 1986:125 n. 131, 
interpreting the name as Greek, Stephanos. 

97 Tavernier 2002:710 (twice in Murasu texts). 

98 Boiy 2000:342 sub 2606. Cf. Schmitt 1998:184 sub E.5 (prt); Tavernier 2002:632 sub 
8.3.59 (*Fritika-). 
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Urrahsu 11 (*Varaca- ? , *Xvara-° ? ) 99 

Babylon 

SE194=118BC 

[. . .]-x-na-a A sd m Ba-ga-a-a- } -sd sa ana muhhi 4 LU.GAL ERlN-w'.MES u m Ur-ra-ah > - 
su 1 LU.GAL u-qa TA LU.GAL ERIN-ni.MES[...] the son of Bagaya'asa who 
was above the four generals, and Urrahsu, the general Sachs-Hunger Diaries 
-119 Cobv. 12 (see Del Monte 1997:148). 



Delenda: 

**Arsainna (*Rsa-aina) 100 
Babylon 
SE 218 = 94 BC 

(silver) *ana x x xl-AR sd in-nu TA ID ana KISAL BAN.DA sd E.SAG.IL CT 49 
153:15; see Van der Spek 1998 217 No. 8, parallel ana zebelu sa innu CT 
152:6f., ibid. 219 No. 9. 

**Artamandis (*Rta-vanta- ? ) 

Despite McEwan 1986:91 (reading m dr-tam-man-dis sd ak-ku-u LU.SA.tAm 
E.SAG.GIL u LU.E.KI.MES, Diaries -77B Rev. 15 and supposing *rtavanta- or 
*rtavinda), rather — [...]-£ UD.21 sd akku etc. apud Sachs-Hunger Diaries III 
502' see Boiy 2000:194. 

gaddja"? 101 

Uruk 

SE 87-139 = 000 BC 

(monthly and yearly together with) LU ga-da-a-a NCBT 1968:7 apud Doty 

1977:110. (SE125+x) 

PN LU ga-ad-da-a-a BRM 2 27:1 1 and 27 (SE 87) 

(property adjoining plot of) PN LU ga-da-a-a sa e.dingir.mes BRM 2 42:8 (SE 

151) 

PN LU gad-da-a-a BRM 2 43:6 (SE153). 

PN LU ga^-da-a-a BRM 2 38:4 (SE 139). 

Despite CAD G s.v. ("possibly OPers."), no plausible Iranian etymology is 
available. 



99 Cf., e.g. Avestan Varaza, Pahlavi Varaz /wl } c/ Mayrhof er 1979:1/91 sub. 355, Gignoux 
1986:11/173 sub. 940, 2003:65 sub 356, and similar names, Justi 1995:348f. Otherwise, 
cf. Parthian wrhsytk, perhaps to be analyzed as °-*xsaita-; Schmitt 1998:191? 

100 Zadok 1997b No. 1; Boiy 2000: 294 sub 69. 

101 McEwan 198 l:184f. 
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